INTRODUCTION

polled to the Conway, a 26 gun frigate on the South
American Station. His experiences are narrated in
ILxtratts from a Journal written on the coasls of Chile,
Peru and Mexico, in the years 1820-1821-1822, which
had a great vogue in its day. In 1825, having married
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Hunter, Consul-
General of Spain, he retired. In 1829, after spending
a holiday in North America, with his wife, he wrote a
book entitled Travels in North America in the years
1827 and 1828, which was very widely read and
discussed, and translated into French. This work
caused a sort of "moral earthquake" in the United
States, especially when it was followed and confirmed
in 1832, by Frances Trollope's Domeslic Manners of
the Americans. American bookshelves banned it.
Many persons even believed that both books really
proceeded from the same pen : "Either Captain Basil
Hall was Mrs. Trollope in breeches, or Mrs. Trollope
was Captain Basil Hall in petticoats,"1 Domeslic
Manners, declared the sapient writer of the preface to
the American edition, with its coarse delineations and
indelicate allusions, and its "bug and spitting stories",
was obviously the work of "some conceited, ignorant
Jack Tar, breaking his forecastle jests, with a quid of
tobacco in his mouth, and his canvas hat knowingly
adjusted on one side of his head." It may be thought
that there is a certain feline touch in Frances Trollope,
but it can scarcely be said of Basil Hall's Travels in
North America. The book is written in Hall's usual
good-natured, breezy, conscientious, observant manner.
His object is obviously, to

nothing extenuate,
Nor ought set down in malice.

1 See Domestic Manners of the Americans, Chap. 31 passim. But
Hall found a ftout defender in Mark Twain, who declared the book
contained "not one exaggerated ftatement," [appendix to Life on the
Mississippi.]
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